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roofs, balconies and windows.   The men who were putting Monday,
them up were waving their caps at each other from the November
top of high ladders, and conventional pedestrians were IIth> 19lS
whistling or dancing breakdowns on the pavement;   a
more spontaneous outbreak of simple gaiety could hardly
have been imagined, and I have sometimes wondered if
any of the Allies on that day gave way to such harmless
^xplosions of innocent joy.

We arrived at No, 20 and found that our thoughtful
butler, with praiseworthy patriotism, had smothered
the house in flags; even the Welsh harp could be
seen fluttering greenly from the window of Henry's
library.

I was told that in a short time it would be impossible
to move in the streets except upon foot, as they were
already jammed with waggons, trollies, motor-cars and
coster-carts; and that the queues outside the shops
which sold flags were of such a length as to block the
passage of any passers-by. On hearing this I jumped
into the motor and told our chauffeur to drive down the
main streets so that I might see the crowd. It was a
wonderful sight, and more like a foreign carnival than
what we are accustomed to in this country. Heavy
motor-lorries were flying backwards and forwards stacked
with munition workers; males and females in brilliant
colours were standing on each other's shoulders yelling
and waving flags or shaking tambourines at one another.
Everyone was nailing up some sort of decoration, or
quizzing their neighbour. No one intended to work that
day, nor could they be expected to when the whole world
was rejoicing.

On my return home I found my husband standing in
the front hall holding a telegram. He put his arm round
my shoulder, and, side by side, we read:

" I thank you both with all my heart.   I look
back with gratitude to your wise counsel and calm